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Mughiret ez-Zuttiyeh, the cave near Tabghah where Turville-Petre found the Galilee skull. 


AMONG THE CANAANITE MOUNDS OF EASTERN GALILEE 
By Direcror W. F. ALBRIGHT 


The first prolonged trip of the session 1927-8 carried the School to 
Eastern Galilee, where a beautiful week in December was devoted mainly 
to a study of the ancient sites. We made the German hospice at Tabghah 
our base, and for nearly a week we enjoyed the charm of one of the most | 
delightful spots in Palestine, where nature and man vie with one another 
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to make the stay agreeable. It is quite impossible not to express one’s 
hearty thanks to Pater Tipper, whose kindness and geniality can never 
be forgotten by those who have been at his hospice. From this base we 
made trips on foot, by car, or by boat to nearly all the most interesting 
points on the Sea of Galilee as well as from Beth-shan in the south to 
Hazor in the north. While the weather was too dry for the suffering 
ground, it was ideal for our purposes, and the wind subsided for a whole 
day in order to make our trip on the lake feasible. 

The district where the greater part of Christ’s ministry on earth was 
spent possesses a very great interest to the Christian, who cannot but be 
deeply moved by treading the soil of the sacred places mentioned in the 
Gospels. During our week here we visited Capernaum, Magdala, Tiberias, 
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Mugharet ez-Zutttyeh, showing the stratification as exposed by Turville-Petre (photo by J. B. Robertson). 


Chorazin, etc., besides examining the country where Bethsaida and per- 
haps Gergesa are to be located. We determined finally that et-Tell has 
nothing whatever to do with Bethsaida, which is almost certainly to be 
- placed a short way east of the mouth of the Jordan, probably at the east- 
ern end of the natural terrace known as el-‘Aradj. We visited the ruins 
of the excavated synagogues of Capernaum and Chorazin, as well as of 
the unexcavated synagogue of Arbela. The problem of the synagogues, 
their exact date, and their history, is one of the most important ones now 
before the Palestinian archxologist. It is, moreover, intensely interesting 
both to the Christian and to the Jew. When Dr. Sukenik, a former mem- 
ber of the American School, and now Field Archzologist of the Hebrew 
University, shall have published his new materials on this subject, we 
shall undoubtedly be much nearer its solution than we are today. 
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THE CANAANITE CApiTaL OF GALILEE 

Interesting though the field of New Testament topography and arche- 
ology is, it is in the field of the Old Testament that the most interesting 
results of our trip were found, especially in the study of the Bronze Age 
remains. In the Book of Joshua, Ch. 11, we read of the Israelite campaign 
against the confederation of Galilean princes, headed by Jabin, king of 
Hazor, ‘‘ for Hazor beforetime was the head of all those kingdoms.” The 
data furnished by the Amarna Tablets, especially by a new cuneiform 
letter of this archive, published hy Thureau-Dangin five years ago, prove 
that this statement was correct for the early fourteenth century B.c. 
But the site of Hazor remained unknown. For years the writer searched 
for it in vain, though able to disprove the identifications previously sug- 


The plain northeast of Hazor, with Lake Hileh and Mount Hermon in the distance. 


gested by others (cf. BuLtetin No. 19, p. 12). It was reserved for Profes- 
sor Garstang to discover the correct site in the fall of 1926, just after the 
writer’s return to America. Garstang and Vincent then studied the site 
carefully, and produced the conclusive archeological proof, fully supported 
by the literary evidence, that Hazor is to be identified with Tell el-Qedah 
and the great enclosed terrace to the north of it. This is in our opinion 
the most important topographic discovery which has been made for many 
years. 
The site lies between kilometre 206 and 207 on the road from Tiberias 
to Metulleh, about four miles west of the Djisr Bandt Ya‘qib, where the 
road to Damascus crosses the Jordan just south of the southern end of 
Lake Hileh. It consists of a splendid acropolis mound, nearly half again 
as large in area as Megiddo, called now Tell el-Qedah, with a rectangular 
enclosed area, el-Qedah, about 900 by 450 meters, to the north of it. 
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Most of the latter is surrounded by a massive earthwork, defended on the 
outside by a dry moat, but at the northeastern corner and elsewhere the 
situation made a stronger fortification necessary, as shown by the remains 
of stone revetments. The surface finds are described by Garstang, Annals 
of Archeology and Anthrovology, Vol. XIV, pp. 35 ff., where the pottery 
dates are due to Pére Vincent, the foremost authority on this subject. 
We examined the surface carefully, hiring a shepherd boy to assist in 
collecting potsherds, and found that our results coincided with those of 
Garstang and Vincent, except that we did not examine the northeastern 
side, and thus failed to discover Farly Bronze sherds on the northern 
terrace. This enclosed terrace area is literally strewn with potsherds, 
invariably of the Late Bronze Age, according to our examination. The 


A section of the Bronze Age wall of Madon. 


mound was occupied during all phases of the Bronze Age, as well as during 
the Early Iron I and II. There are also Arab snerds on the summit, but 
this phase of the occupation was unimportant. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these facts is that Hazor was a very 
large city in the Late Canaanite period, a city some eight times as large 
as Megiddo. The statement of Joshua are thus more than confirmed. 
After its capture by the Israelites it became a Hebrew town of some 
importance, mentioned occasionally in our Old Testament sources. To 
the ancient historian it is very important to note that Hazor now becomes 
an important link in the chain of fortified camps, of rectangular form 
and earthwork defenses, by which we can trace the route of the barbarian 
irruption into Syria and Egypt about the eighteenth century B.c.* 


* See the writer’s paper, ‘The Historical Background of Genesis XIV,” in the Journal of the Society 
of Oriental Research, 1926, pp. 231-269. 
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THe City on THE Horns or Hattin 

Northwest of Tiberias there rises an ancient volcanic crater, with 
protuberances like horns, from which the modern name Qrdin Hattin is 
derived. It is a landmark in Eastern Galilee, as well as a monument to 
the Crusaders who fell in that last fight against Saladin, on the 4th of 
July, 1187. The summit is covered with ancient remains, belonging 
mostly to the latter part of the Bronze Age. Around the edge of the hill 
runs a ruined wall of large, irregularly shaped stones. The construction 
is either of the so-called megalithic type, with huge boulders piled one on 
the other, or of the polygonal (cyclopean) type, where large, unhewn 
stones are laid so as to fit closely together, while the interstices are filled 
with smaller stones; a section of the wall of the latter type is shown in 
the cut. 


The blu above the robbers’ caves near Qrain Hatttn (photo by J. B. Robertson). 


From a study of the fortifications alone Professor Mader came to the 
conclusion, published in his monumental work, Rephaim, that Qrin Hattin 
dated from the Neolithic Age. This view is, however, erroneous. Like 
the other ruined cities (of Bashan) described by him, such as ‘Ashtarah 
(Ashtaroth), Tell esh-Shihab, etc., Qrin Hattin is a characteristic Bronze 
Age site. The potsherds picked up on this and previous trips prove that 
the acropolis at the southern end of the site was indeed occupied from the 
Early Bronze Age, but that the site as a whole represents a Late Bronze 
city, reoccupied during the first and second phases of the Early Iron Age. 
The extent and strength of the place prove its importance, and there can 
be no reasonable doubt that Qréin Hattin is the site of the Canaanite 
royal city of Madon, conquered by Joshua, and occupied by the Israelites. 
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The ancient name has survived in the ruin of Khirbet Madin, half a mile 
to the northwest, with the shrine of the prophet Sha‘ib, the Moslem equiv- 
alent of Jethro, the priest of Midian, Moses’ father-in-law. This localiza- 
tion of Jethro’s tomb is naturally based on a combination of the names 
Madyan (Midian) and Madin. 


CHINNERETH AND BETHSAIDA 
Above the German hospice at Tabghah there rises an isolated hill 
called Tell el-‘Oreimeh, on whose summit is the acropolis mound from 
which the hill derives its name. The Bronze Age settlement covered the 
entire top of the hill, while the acropolis alone seems to have been occu- 
pied after the beginning of the Early Iron Age, and then only for a com- 
paratively short period. There can be no reasonable doubt that this is 


The Heavenly Twins, a zodiacal motif from the synagogue at Chorazin (photo by J. B. Robertson). 


the site of the ancient Canaanite and Israelite town of Chinnereth, from 
which the Sea of Galilee derived its name in the Old Testament period. 
This identification, proposed independently by Professor Dalman and the 
writer, has now been accepted by ali competent scholars. It is interesting 
to note that the name appears to mean “harp,” or “lyre,” and that the 
hill of Tell el-‘Oreimeh actually does resemble an ancient harp as seen in 
outline from the plain of Gennesaret. 

Chinnereth must have been among the Canaanite towns captured by 
Joshua, along with Hazor and Madon. When one considers their imposing 
situation, and recalls that the mounds which mark them were once crowned 
with powerful fortifications, one is forcibly reminded of Jos. 11:13. But 
Israel did not burn all the cities standing on their mounds; Hazor only 
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did Joshua burn. The word used here for ‘“‘mound”’ is the very word still 
used by the modern Arab population of Palestine in the same sense. 

On this trip we discovered a new Bronze Age mound jusi north of 
the Sea of Galilee—et-Tell, formerly identified with Bethsaida Julias. 
The mound lies in the fertile, but marshy plain called el-Ibteihah, less 
than a mile east of the Jordan, and about a mile and a half north of the 
lake. It has generally been identified with the New Testament town, 
though the apparent lack of remains of the Roman period has been felt 
as a difficulty. The writer was never quite happy over the identification, 
but was not able to reach a definite conclusion until this visit, when a 
careful examination of the eastern and northern slopes of the hill on which 
the ruins are located yielded only sherds of the Early Bronze (possibly 


Drawing in the net at Kursi (Gergesa?)—photo by J. B. Robertson. 


also of the Middle and Late) and the Arabic periods, no Roman pottery 
being found. However, we have at least gained another Bronze Age 
mound in the Jordan Valley, to add to the large number described in 
the sixth volume of the Annual. 


A Visit To BETH-SHAN 

On December 15th we made a flying trip to Beisin, returning the 
same day to Tabghah. Mr. Alan Rowe, the Director of ‘the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum Expedition, was just closing up the sixth cam- 
paign since work was inaugurated in 1921. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the excavations at Beth-shan are the most important yet made in 
Palestine. For our knowledge of the civilization and especially the religion 
of the Late Canaanite period they are little short of revolutionary. Under 
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the able direction of Dr. C. 8. Fisher and Mr. Rowe (since 1925) each 
campaign has produced new surprises. When we realize that the exca- 
vators have certainly not dug down over one-third the distance from the 
original top of the mound to native rock, and have already reached a 
level dating from about 1475 B.c., the antiquity of the site can better 
be appreciated. 

The main results of this season’s work have already been published, 
so there is no indiscretion in stating some of them brietly. The work 
during the fall of 1927 has concentrated on the clearance of two temples, 
one probably of the god Mekel, dating from the reign of Tuthmosis III 
(1501-1447 B.c.). Very important discoveries bearing on the religious 
service of the Canaanites have been made here. A remarkable stela was 
found in one temple, showing the god Mekel, in the form of Stitekh as an 
Asiatic deity, with the architect Amenemdpe and his son Pera‘emheb 
standing before him. This god was previously known only from Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions found in Cyprus, which show that the Phoenicians 
identified him with Reshep, while the Greeks considered him as a form of 
their own warlike Apollo of Amyclae, partly because of the similarity of 
name, and partly because of the virtual identity of functions. In the 
thirteenth century we find the cult of Reshep replacing that of the parallel 
figure in Beth-shan, while the Old Testament (I Chron. 10:10) seems to 
apply the name Dagon to Reshep-Mekel, implying perhaps that the 
Philistines identified this deity with their own chief god Dagon, Canaanite 
Dagan. 

On our return from Beth-shan we stopped first at the mound of Tell 
el-‘Eshsheh, at the mouth of Wadi el-‘Eshsheh, north of Beisin. The 
mound is small, but well-formed; the area of the summit is about an acre 
(cir. 60 by 60 sq. m.). Mr. Tarry saw the rim of a vase protruding from 
the surface, and dug it out. The vase proved to be a perfect specimen, of 
an infrequent type, dating probably from the beginning of the Iron Age. 
The sherds strewn in great profusion over the site proved to belong either 
to Late Bronze or to Early Iron 1; the tell was no longer occupied after 
about the tenth century B.c.—the same period in which Beth-shan and 
Rehob were abandoned (cf. BULLETIN No. 19, p. 18). It may be that the 
Canaanite towns in the vicinity of Beth-shan were destroyed by David, 
if not in part already by Saul. 

Our next stop was at the great mound of el-Kerak, ancient Beth- 
yerah, the City of the Moon, at the southwestern corner of the Sea of 
Galilee. With its area of over twenty-five hectares it compares favorably 
with some of the Early Bronze Age cities of Mesopotamia and Northern 
Syria. It evidently held much the same place of importance in the Early 
Bronze period (third millennium B.c.) that Hazor, with its forty hectares 
of extent, did in the Late Bronze. To walk over this great site and pick 
up bits of pottery of the finest workmanship, with occasional other remains 
of the same early period, thrills the archeologist as he cannot be easily 
thrilled elsewhere.* When we recall just how little we know of the period 
before 1800 B.c. in Palestine, and what the possibilities in a mound like 
this are, it is hard to remain passive. Beth-yerah must be excavated! 


Pb - brief descriptions of the site and its pottery see BuLLETIN No. 19, p. 17; Annuat, Vol. VI, 
Pp. </-ol. 
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A TRIAL EXCAVATION IN THE MOUND OF BETHEL 
By Director W. F. ALBRIGHT 


When the distinguished American scholar and creator of the modern 
scientific topography of Palestine, Professor Edward Robinson of Union 
Theological Seminary, visited the Holy Land ninety years ago, he cor- 
rectly identified Bethel with the ruin heaps of Beitin. It is true that 
missionaries and others had anticipated him, but the site was still regarded 
as unknown by scholars, while it had been completely lost by ecclesiastical 
tradition. The essential correctness of Robinson’s results, confirmed by 
the clear statement of Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, in his famous Onoma- 
sticon, written early in the fourth century, has since been accepted by all. 
Meanwhile, the ruin has been occupied by peasant houses, until a village 
of five hundred souls now stands on the spot. 

Few places in Palestine are mentioned so often in the Bible as Bethel. 
It was one of the foci of patriarchal history, near which Abraham pitched 
his tent, while it was there that Jacob dreamed, and thither that he 
returned to build an altar, which he called ‘‘ Bethel,” literally ‘“‘ House of 
God.” From Joshua and Judges we learn that Bethel was called in 
Canaanite times by the name of “ Luz,” and that it was captured by the 
Josephites with the aid of a traitor within the town. After the Hebrew 
occupation of the site, the traitor migrated into the Land of the Hittites, 
where he built a town by the same name, “ Luz.”” During the pre-royal 
period, Bethel was one of the principal religious centers of Israel, second 
only to Shiloh, while it became an even more important cult centre after 
the revolt of Jeroboam, who set up one of his golden “calves” (young 
bulls) there. In the time of Amos Bethel was the seat of a temple of the 
bull Yahweh, with an elaborate ritual and a wealthy priesthood. Josiah 
desecrated the site of this paganizing cult, which never seems to have 
recovered its prestige. From various later sources we know that Bethel 
was occupied during the post-exilic, Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine 
periods. 

Practically all scholars have believed that the Israelite town of 
Bethel was on the site now occupied by Beitin, but absolute proof was 
lacking as long as it was impossible to penetrate below the top stratum 
of Byzantine and Early Arabic date. From time to time, therefore, 
doubts have been expressed as to the correctness of the identification, and 
it was suggested that the ancient town may have been situated at Burj 
Beitin, to the east, or at some other ruin in the neighborhood. That 
Burj Beitin was out of the question was proved not long ago by the sound- 
ings of Dr. Aage Schmidt, the excavator of Shiloh, since only pottery of 
the Byzantine and Arabic periods were found. The other suggested sites 
are entirely out of the question archzologically. 

On the other hand, it has been very doubtful indeed whether there 
ever had been a Canaanite occupation of the site of Beitin, since the 
level of the top of the hill on which Beitin is built is hardly higher than 
the valley-bed to the northeast, and it appeared almost impossible that 
there should be any depth of débris, such as would be required in a mound 
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representing a Canaanite fortified town. However, it is very important 
for early Hebrew history that the site of Luz should be fixed. 


It was, therefore, with great enthusiasm that the kind offer of Mr. 
Harold M. Wiener to assist the School in some soundings on the site was 
accepted. Any more elaborate excavations seemed out of the question, 
since the ancient site was apparently covered by a modern village. All 
that was hoped for was to find a suitable spot for one or more shafts in an 
unoccupied garden. The sequel will show that at least half the ancient 
site is still free for excavation. After permission to make soundings on 
the site had been secured from the Department of Antiquities, we went 
out to the village of Beitin on November 14th with Mr. Wiener and 
succeeded in finding a place whose owner was willing to allow us to dig 
in it. We hired a young graduate of the Friends’ Mission School, Bilés 
A‘raj, who had had experience with Fisher and Bad¢é, to take charge of the 
work, which we visited several times a week. After two weeks’ digging, 
we reached virgin rock at a depth of 6.25 metres, or twenty feet six inches. 
Since the top of our shaft was about three metres below the level surface 
on the summit of the site, the inhabitants are probably correct in saying 
that a pit had been dug by them to the depth of nine metres (thirty feet) 
before rock was reached. Moreover, we found next to no depth of late 
débris in our shaft, though the top of the-hill is covered with relatively 
deep deposits of Hellenistic and later times. Had we dug on the summit 
we should almost certainly have had to dig through some four metres of 
late débris before reaching levels of the Old Testament period. 

Our shaft was sunk just west of the building called ‘Ilyet esh-Sheikh, 
which stands on medizval foundations, and on the western edge of the 
site. We were so fortunate as to strike a spot just inside of the ancient 
city wall, the inside face of which we cleared at that point, finding that 
it stood four metres high. There had apparently been no houses here in 
antiquity, so no floor levels were found. Happily there were three clear 
strata divisions in the pit, though only the lower two could be called 
homogeneous. The upper three metres showed mixed débris, with a 
gradual change of period as we went down. The first metre contained 
sherds of every date from Early Iron II to Medieval Arabic. The second 
exhibited Early Iron I to Hellenistic, while the third was almost purely 
Early Iron I-II. The fourth metre from the top belonged to the Late 
Bronze, as did also the fifth, in which we discovered a granary, or rather 
a grain-pit, lined with stone, and constructed as a lean-to against the 
city wall. Below the bottom of the grain-pit was another stratum, a 
metre and a half thick, containing sherds of the Middle and Late Bronze, 
including types of the Early Bronze. We must, therefore, date the first 
occupation of Bethel before 1800 B.c., since Early Bronze types of pottery 
disappear rapidly after that date, while Middle Bronze types come in 
about 2000 B.c. The collection of pottery and sherds in the American 
School from the excavations in such well-stratified sites as Gibeah and 
Tell Beit Mirsim, in addition to the material from Shiloh, ete., places us 
in a unique position of vantage with respect to dating the strata at Bethel. 
Pére Vincent of the French School, who is the unrivalled master of Pales- 
tinian archeology, was also so kind as to examine our pottery, and his 
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dating proved to agree in every detail of importance with that which we 
had previously deduced from a careful comparison with the results of 
our previous excavation. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the 
ceramic chronology of Palestine is now on a firm basis back to about 
2000 B.C. 

The city wall of Bethel belongs partly to the Late Bronze Age and 
partly to the Early Iron, though the precise date of the latter restoration 
is still quite obscure. There can, therefore, be no doubt that the ancient 
Canaanite town of Luz stood on this site. The site was very suitable 
for a Canaanite settlement, since it consisted in a spur jutting southward 
from the main ridge, with a spring at its foot. Moreover, there were 
valleys on all sides except the northwest, where there was a narrow neck, 
across which a dry moat, now filled, was doubtless cut. The demonstra- 
tion that there was a fortified Canaanite town here adds another link to 
the chain of such towns crossing Central Palestine, a chain to which 
Kiriath-jearim, Gibeon, Jerusalem, Tell en-Nasbeh, and Ai (et-Tell) 
belong. 

In this preliminary work at Bethel no remarkable finds in the way 
of objects could be expected. Besides gathering quantities of broken 
pottery, we found some flint artifacts (in the lowest level), a number of 
sling-stones, and a well-preserved bronze hatchet. But it is enough to 
stir the pulses to know that fully a hectare and a half, or nearly four 
acres, of the site of ancient Bethel, is free from buildings and thus avail- 
able for the excavator. What discoveries are awaiting the fortunate 
excavator of Bethel! Let us hope that some American institution will 
be induced to undertake this work. 


NOTES FROM THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


A letter from Director Albright, of November 28, reports as follows: 

“The work of the School is now well under way for the year with 
the usual schedule of work. I am giving five hours a week on the Arche- 
ology of Palestine, Geography of Palestine, and the Topography of 
Jerusalem, while Professor Smith gives four hours a week on the Psalms 
and the Religion of the Prophets. I am also conducting one all-day trip 
and one half-day trip a week, besides occasional longer ones. There are 
seven resident students and eleven who come in for part or all of our 
work. Of them three are advanced students of the English College, who 
attend our classes according to the arrangement made two years ago 
between the archeological Schools and the English college. Two are 
dragomans, of the number whom Professor Butin had last year. Six 
are American Jews, mostly from the University of Chicago and Columbia, 
and nearly all are taking work also at the Hebrew University. The total 
number of students is thus eighteen. 

“We have just finished making soundings on the site of Bethel, with 
money kindly given by Mr. Harold Wiener. This work has taken two 
weeks, and has yielded unexpectedly important results, which will be 
fully described for the BuLteTin. Meanwhile I may say that our large 
shaft to bed-rock gave a full series of potsherds dating from the early 
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Middle Bronze (before 1800 B.c.) to Medisval times. Middle and Late 
Bronze, as well as early Iron I-III, are all well represented. We were 
also so fortunate as to strike just inside of the old city wall, which rises 
four metres from bed-rock, and represents the fortifications of the Late 
Bronze and Early Iron Ages. 

“Captain Samuel Johnson has just presented us with his collection 
of some five hundred flint artefacts, mostly Paleolithic, which he has 
collected during the past twenty years. All are accurately labelled, so 
the collection is remarkably representative, and covers practically the 
whole Stone Age. He also gave us the cabinet in which they had been 
installed. Thanks to his generosity we have now one of the best flint 
collections in the city.” 

At its recent annual meeting the Board of Trustees of the Schools 
made a minute of this valuable gift and instructed the President to con- 
vey to Captain Johnson its sincere acknowledgements of his courteous 
generosity. 


THE EXCAVATION AT TARKHALAN 


Professor Chiera, Field Director of the Baghdad School for the ecur- 
rent year and Director of the joint expedition of Harvard and the Baghdad 
School at Tarkhalan, arrived at the scene of his labors early in October. 
Nearly a month was occupied in securing a house and repairing it so as 
to make a suitable headquarters for the expedition. About the Ist of 
November work was begun on a mound near the one which Dr. Chiera 
excavated in 1925. The work has met with satisfactory success. Many 
tablets have been found, much pottery, and some interesting objects in 
bronze. Digging will continue until about the first of March. Besides 
Dr. Chiera, Professor Leroy Waterman, Annual Professor in the School; 
Dr. E. A. Speiser, Honorary Fellow; Mr. Starr, of the Fogg Museum at 
Harvard, and Mr. Wilensky, an architect, have been connected with the 
expedition. 


DR. SPEISER’S EXCAVATION OF TEPPE GAURA 
By Georce A. Barton 


‘During the month of October Dr. Speiser, Honorary Fellow in the 
School at Baghdad, carried on for three weeks an excavation at Teppe 
Gaura, which lies some twelve miles eastward from Khorsabad. He was 
working under the joint auspices of Dropsie College and the Jewish Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem. The nature of the work and its results are: best 
stated in his own words. Under date of October 18th he wrote: 

“The dig is fully as interesting as I had anticipated. A trench 
5 metres wide has been marked off on the E. slope running from the top 
of the mound down to 10° metres past its base. The trench has been 
divided into areas of 5 square metres each, and these are being removed 
layer by layer. Each stone is left in position until the architect who is 
with me has made the necessary plans. The same architect also takes 
care of the drawings of pots and objects. 
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“Two thirds of the mound are occupied by a neolithic culture several 
layers deep, with characteristic painted ware, and, of course, no bronze. 
Apart from interesting designs on fragments of pottery (unfortunately no 
whole pot has as yet been found here) we got a headless terra cotta figurine 
of a seated deity, a string of ivory beads, spindle whorls, etc. 

“The upper third is occupied by a different culture. A powerful 
stone wall is a splendid boundary mark. Within that enclosure the 
painted ware ceases, bronze appears, as well as other marks of a different 
race from the preceding. These facts check our chronology admirably. 


A Persian Caravan 


But to make assurance doubly sure we found in area “I”’ a splendid con- 
cave cylinder seal, perfectly preserved, representing a seated deity holding 
in his hands the water of the Tigris and the Euphrates with which he 
brings fertility to the world. A horned sub-deity and two priests approach 
in a worshipful attitude. The shape and motif are scarcely older than 
2000 B.c. I feel now fairly certain that the people who occupied the top 
of the mound belonged to the first groups of invading Semites.”’ 

Again under date of November Ist he wrote: 

“In the 15 working days which I had at my disposal a trench was 
sent through the tell in terraces 5 metres long. The mound was occupied, 
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as can be easily established, by three different groups of people. The 
earliest strata belong to a civilization which is characterized by exquisite 
painted ware. The race that followed specialized in incised pottery. 
To it also belonged a fine temple of baked bricks, much of which we suc- 
ceeded in uncovering. The temple, as well as every other bit of masonry, 
have been studied and recorded by an architect, who was also responsible 
_for the pottery. All the plans and drawings are now ready for publication. 
“To this temple-period must be assigned a bit of ceramics which, 


A Kurdish Chieftain. 


as far as I know, is entirely unique. It represents an imitation fountain 
head. The water enters through a saucer which is attached like a super- 
imposed spout. From there it spreads in the closed hollow rim until it 
emerges from the mouth of a finely shaped sheep’s head on the other side 
of the rim. When the pot is full the water overflows into a special channel 
which surrounds the shoulder of the pot. Small ducks are attached to 
the shoulder, and they must have appeared bathing when the water filled 
the channel. The final surplus escapes through a small spout. The whole 
presupposes, of course, a constant stream of water. We have sufficient 
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indications that this intricate piece of pottery once adorned the templé 
arden. 
oe The last period of the mound introduces us into the bronze age. 
Axe and pick-heads, chisels, needles, hooks, chain-links and a fine pair 
of tweezers with the temper still in force after a period of 4-5 thousand 
years represent our better metal objects. Three perfect cylinder seals 
and an attractive string of beads of lapis and carnelian are among the 
other interesting finds of this period. The beads contrast markedly with 
the ivory string which had been found a week earlier in the oldest layers. 
The Bronze Age invaders who supplanted the temple people left us also 
very massive fortifications. It need not be emphasized that the informa- 
tion which the tell has yielded far exceeds in importance the intrinsic 
value of the objects mentioned above. It is the first time that a site in 
Northern Iraq has been opened, which must have been completely aban- 
doned as early as 2000 B.c.” 


_ ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE CORPORATION AND THE 
TRUSTEES 


The Trustees held their Annual Meeting at Columbia University on 
December 27; present, Mr. Montgomery in the chair, Messrs. Bacon, 
Barton, Butin, Evans, Jackson, Moulton, Newell, Schoff, Torrey. 

The Officers and the Directors of the Schools presented their reports 
in printed form, including the Treasurer’s report as audited. The Treas- 
urer presented the budget for the coming year, which was approved. 

A vote of thanks was given to Captain Samuel Johnson, of Jerusalem, 
for his gift of a valuable collection of some 500 artefacts of the Stone Age 
to the School in Jerusalem. 

It was decided, following Director Albright’s favorable opinion, to 
continue the Summer School at Jerusalem, and to make arrangements 
for the coming summer. 

There was extensive and favorable discussion of the plan to take 
into the Board of Trustees some due proportion of influential laymen; 
also interested discussion of a plan presented by Dr. Morgenstern to 
enlarge the number of Patrons of the Schools. 

A plan presented by the Treasurer to build up a large body of con- 
tributors, with the aid of a financial agent, was favorably acted upon. 
(This work is now being pursued in the office of the Treasurer at the 
University of Pennsylvania.) 

The sessions were continued over luncheon, when Dr. Jackson enter- 
tained the members at the Columbia University Club. 

At the meeting for reorganization after the meeting of the Corpora- 
tion later in the day, the Officers were re-elected for the coming year. 
On the Treasurer’s motion William B. Stimson, Esq., of Philadelphia, was 
elected Associate Treasurer. 

The Annual Meeting of the Corporation was held in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, December 27, at 5 o’clock, the 
President in the chair. A large majority of the Institutions and Patrons 
were represented by delegates or proxies. 
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Messrs. Barton, Breasted, Evans, Newell were re-elected to succeed 
themselves in the Board of Trustees. 

Oral statements of the affairs of the Schools were given by the Officers, 
and the affairs of the Schools in Jerusalem and Baghdad were presented 
by Professor Butin, late Annual Professor at Jerusalem, and Professor 
Barton, Director of the School in Baghdad. The latter announced that 
the Annual Professor for the year 1928-29 at Baghdad is Prof. Robert H. 
Pfeiffer, of Boston University. 

Much interest was expressed in the meeting, and it was felt that a 
longer time should be secured for the Corporation meetings, which at 
— have to find a place in the very crowded programme of the Biblical 

ociety. 

The Annual Meeting of the Fund for Biblical and Oriental Research 
(which is contributory to the work of the Schools) was held the same 
evening in a hall of the Union Seminary, with a large audience present. 
Dean Badé made an address on his excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh, and 
Professor Butin gave an account of the early alphabetic inscriptions in 
Sinai and particularly of the new inscriptions which he has been engaged 
in deciphering. Both addresses were illustrated with the lantern. 


VOLUME VII OF THE ANNUAL 


The Seventh Volume of the AnNuaAL, for 1925-26, has appeared, 
under the editorship of Prof. Henry J. Cadbury, of Bryn Mawr College. 
It contains Prof. R. P. Dougherty’s report of his archzological survey of 
Southern Iraq, made in 1926, when he was Annual Professor at the School 
in Baghdad. This report, entitled, Searching for Ancient Remains in 
Lower ‘Traq, covers 93 pages, with 72 cuts, and four maps. The report is 
most carefully documented with full reference to all previous explorations, 
and in addition Dr. Dougherty has added much to our geographical and 
archeological knowledge of the country. Of particular interest are his 
observations on modern life, architecture, trades, etc., in which he finds 
many survivals of ancient Babylonia. The thanks not only of the School 
in Baghdad but of all scholars are due to the hearty interest and codpera- 
tion given by the Iraq Government to Dr. Dougherty’s explorations, 
which they have unfailingly shown to all our representatives. 

There are also two articles by Prof. W. H. P. Hatch, of the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, presenting material gained by him when 
Annual Professor at the School in Jerusalem in 1922-23. One, Three 
Liturgical Fragments from the Wadi Natrén, presents some Coptic frag- 
ments discovered by him in the Nitrian Desert. The Coptic texts are 
presented, with full commentary. The other, An Unpublished Greek 
Inscription from ‘Ammdn, contains a brief four-line inscription which he 
discovered in the orchestra of the theatre at Amman. 

This volume is sent gratis to the libraries of all Contributing Institu- 
tions and to annual donors of $10 or upwards. The work can be had at 
the Yale University Press, New Haven, price $5.00. 
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TWO FORTHCOMING YALE EXPEDITIONS IN THE ORIENT 


Yale University is to undertake, through its Committee on Excava- 
tions in the Orient, Prof. C. C. Torrey, chairman, two important excava- 
tions. Through a gift from the General Education Board of New York 
an expedition will work in collaboration with the French Academy at 
Dura, on the northern Euphrates, the Hellenistic Europos. The first 
work at this site was done by Prof. J. H. Breasted in 1920, who in a hasty 
twenty-four hours of work was able to secure photographs of the 
frescoes uncovered. This material he published in Oriental Forerunners 
of Byzantine Paintings, University of Chicago Press, 1924, a volume 
which indicates the richness of the find. Subsequently Prof. F. Cumont 
has been at work, his reports appearing in Syria. In addition to the 
remarkable frescoes, which are of eclectic type, belonging to the time 
when Europos was the easternmost post of the Roman Empire in the third 
century, a great number of inscriptions and some parchment remains 
have been found. Professor Rostovtzeff, of Yale, is in charge of the 
arrangements. The field Director will be M. Maurice Pillet, a distin- 
guished French archeologist, with Dr. Clark Hopkins, of Yale, as his 
Associate. 

The other expedition, arrangements for which have been made by 
Prof. B. W. Bacon, of Yale, will work at Jerash in Transjordan, the Hellen- 
istic Gerasa, where already some very important work has been done in 
the clearing of the ruins and their preservation. The special field of exca- 
vation will be the Church of St. Theodora, built in 496, the principal 
Christian monument in the city. The field work will be in charge of 
Director Albright of the Jerusalem School and Mr. Robertson, holder 
of the Two Brothers Fellowship at Yale, now studying at the School in 
Jerusalem. There will be codperation between these two expeditions, so 
that according to the season the forces of the one may be transferred to 
the other. 


MR. ROCKEFELLER’S GIFT OF A MUSEUM TO JERUSALEM 


Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., has given the sum of $2,000,000 to found a 
Museum of Palestinian Archeology in Jerusalem. It is understood that 
half of this sum is to be used for the building, the other half for endowment. 
An editorial comment in one of our newspapers says, this “is one of an 
extraordinary series of endowments to promote the exploration, study and 
popular appreciation of ancient civilizations.’”’ The following paragraph 
from a letter of Director Albright indicates the location of the proposed 
ee and expresses the gratification of the local archeologists over 
the gift: 

“The new. Museum is the subject of conversation now in archzo- 
logical circles. We are all very much pleased with this gift, which was 
very badly needed indeed. In fact, a suitable museum building, with 
proper library and equipment, was by far the greatest desideratum in 
the field of Palestinian studies. It is hard to overemphasize what it means 
to the School to be situated only about six or seven minutes’ walk from the 
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site of the Museum (Karm esh-Sheikh, northeast of the Herod gate, and 
north of the northeast corner of the city wall). We are now the nearest 
archzological School to it, nearer even than the Dominicans and far 
closer than the German School, the Jesuit School, and the Hebrew 


University.” 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Prof. George A. Barton’s standard work, Archeology and the Bible, 
has just appeared in a fifth edition. Corrections have been made in the 
body of the book, and twenty-one pages of new material, containing a 
description of the discoveries of the last three years, with several new 
plates of illustrations, added. 


The French Department of Antiquities has published as Volume IV 
in its Bibliotheque Archéologique M. René Dussaud’s Topographie historique 
de la Syrie antique et mediévale (Geuthner, Paris, 1927). While the topog- 
raphy of Palestine has been the object of minute scrutiny for several 
generations, the study of that of Syria has been, with exception of a few 
confined regions, occasional and sporadic, with the materials scattered in 
most diverse publications. Even an authoritative map of Syria does not 
exist, but the French Government has now undertaken that indispensable 
enterprise. In the present handsome volume we possess an abundantly 
rich and fully documented thesaurus of all past researches in Syria, along 
with much new material and with many ingenious identifications and 
suggestions by the learned author. 


Along with the above volume should be recorded the greatly desid- 
erated work by M. C. Enlart, Les monuments des Croisés dans le Royaume 
de Jérusalem, in two volumes of text and two volumes of plates (Geuthner, 
Paris, 1925 seq.). This fills a lacuna in one of the most fascinating phases 
of the history of Syria-Palestine. 


NOTES 


We welcome the accession of the Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 
(United Presbyterian) to our roll of Contributing Institutions. 


Director Albright reports that Mr. Ernest T. Richmond has been 
appointed Director of Antiquities in the Palestine Government, in place 
of Professor Garstang. 


Prof. John Garstang has been lecturing in this country on the Charles 
Eliot Norton Foundation of the American Institute of Archeology. 
On January 25 he addressed the Philadelphia Oriental Club, and the 
members of the Executive Committee of the Schools entertained hin 
- quietly at dinner beforehand, along with some other invited guests. 


A meeting of the Trustees will be called in conjunction with the 
sessions of the American Oriental Society in Washington in Easter Week. 
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Dr. E. A. Speiser, now at the Baghdad School, has been elected 
Assistant Professor in Semitics at the University of Pennsylvania, to 
succeed Professor Chiera, also now in Iraq, who has accepted a call to the 
University of Chicago, to succeed the late Professor Luckenbill. 


Director Albright will attend the Oxford Congress of Orientalists in 
Oxford, end of August, and will represent the Schools. Dr. Speiser will 
also attend the Congress, representing the University of Pennsylvania. 
Both these gentlemen have announced papers. They will also attend 
the Bonn Conference of Orientalists preceding the Oxford Congress. 


From information contributed to us by the Rev. John 8. Kimber, 
of Los Angeles, gained from his correspondents in Palestine, the Samaritan 
community in Nablus has increased from 152 souls at the close of the War 
to 192. There is some intermarriage between them and the Jews and they 
are adopting the current Jewish pronunciation of Hebrew. The earth- 
quake left 5000 homeless in Nablus, and the Government has appropriated 
$500,000 for reconstruction. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


The American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem (known also 
in Jerusalem as the American School of Archeology) offers exceptional 
opportunities to persons interested in all phases of Biblical research and 
Palestinian archeology. It also affords very favorable opportunities for 
the study of the Semitic languages, especially Hebrew and Arabic, as well 
as for the study of the native life and folklore of the Holy Land. In addi- 
tion to those interests the rich remains of Hellenistic and Roman civiliza- 
tion, of early Christianity, Arabic art, and the monuments of the Crusades, 
in Palestine, Transjordania and Syria, offer various fields of attraction to 
many distinct groups of students in history and archeology. And Jerusa- 
lem is a Mecca for those interested in the history of Christianity through- 
out the ages, with the great foundations of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
including its rich Patriarchal Library, and of the other Christian Commun- 
ions established here for centuries. 

The School possesses its own property, of about 21% acres, to the north 
of the Damascus Gate, with its building, which contains quarters for its 
staff and students, for class instruction and technical equipment, and the 
Library. The latter contains some 5000 well-selected volumes, 

Lecture courses are given by the Director of the School in the fall and 
winter on the archeology, geography, and history of Palestine. Courses on 
various Biblical subjects, on the Semitic inscriptions and literatures, ete., 
are given by the visiting Annual Professors and other members of the staff 
of the School. Class and lecture instruction is supplemented by field work 
and training in the methods of modern archeology. Since the American 
School co-operates with the British, French and German Schools of Arche- 
ology, the facilities of these institutions are available to students. The 
British and German Schools are organized in much the same way as the 
American School, while the French School (the well-known Ecole Biblique 
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de St. Etienne), which is situated just opposite our School, has a full cours¢ 
of study conducted by a group of eight scholars, some of whom are eminent 
specialists. Courses at the Institute of Jewish Studies in the Hebrew Uni- 
versity are also open to members of the School, either as regular students or 
as hearers. And the new Museum of Palestinian Archeology, the founda- 
tion of Mr. Rockefeller, will have its site about six minutes’ walk from the 
School. The American School also co-operates with some of its supporting 
institutions in expeditions and excavations, so that it is possible for its 
members to gain a first-hand acquaintance with the practice of archeology. 

Persons of both sexes and all religions are admitted to membership in 
the School. There are no special requirements for admission, nor are any 
degrees or diplomas given. The supporting institutions, of which there are 
now fifty-three, accept, however, the written statement of the Director con- 
cerning work done by a member of a School during his presence there. 
Students and members of the staff of supporting institutions pay no tuition ; 
others pay $50 a year. 

The School also conducts a Summer School for four weeks. It is 
entirely non-technical in character, but is under the direction of a thor- 
oughly competent scholar, usually the Director of the School. Persons 
who are actually members of the staff or student body of a supporting insti- 
tution pay no tuition ; others pay $25. 

The School has a hostel or dormitory in which its members may be 
housed as long as rooms are available. Other persons interested in Biblical 
and Palestinian studies are also cordially welcome. All persons desiring to 
stay at the School, whether as regular members or as guests, should inform 
the Director of their desire well in advance, so that other quarters may he 
secured for them if the dormitory is already full at the time. 

Contrary to the prevailing impression, the cost of a year’s study in 
Palestine is not beyond the means of the ordinary person. The expense for 
seven months of residence in Jerusalem and necessary travel in Palestine, 
together with the journey to and from Palestine, may be calculated at an 
average minimum of $1000. This, however, requires strict economy in 
travel to and from Palestine, though it allows a short stay in France or 
Italy. either coming or going. The estimate of $1000 is based upon a 
journey one way direct from New York to Jaffa (Fabre Line, cabin boat}, 
veturn by Europe (preferably second-class to Marseilles), second-class rail- 
way in Europe, one week in Paris or some other city of France or Italy, 
and student third-class across the Atlantic. It includes passport and visas, 
but only such travel in Palestine as is necessary for the work of the School. 
The expenditure of an additional $200 for travel in Palestine, Syria and 
Egypt would be highly advisable. The necessary visas are at present British 
(for Palestine), French (one for France and Syria), and Egyptian. The 
costs of travel here indicated have often been considerably reduced by men 
students who planned carefully, taking advantage of lower rates and oppor- 
tunities for traveling more cheaply. 

Provisional information will be gladly given by the officers of the Cor- 
poration, Prof. James A. Montgomery, President, 6806 Greene Street, Ger- 
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mantown, Philadelphia, and Prof. George A. Barton, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Northeast corner Forty-third and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia. But for 
full and final information application should be made to the Director. 


W. F. Atsricut, Director, 
P. 0. Box 333, 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 
January 1, 1928. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM, 1928 


In 1925 the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem 
inaugurated a Summer School, which has continued for three sessions 
since then. During these three years it was under the direction of Dr. 
W. F. Albright, Director of the School, whose place was taken for one 
session by Professor R. Butin of the Catholic University of America. 
In the summer of 1928 it will be again under the direction of Dr. Albright. 

The summer session of 1928 will begin on the first Tuesday in July, 
and will continue for three weeks, with its center in Jerusalem. During 
these three weeks the Director will lecture on the history, archeology, 
and geography of Palestine, and will conduct numerous excursions in the 
city and also in different parts of Southern Palestine. These trips will 
include visits to such points as Bethlehem, Hebron, Beersheba, the Valley 
of Elah, Emmaus, Mizpah, Gibeah, Ramah, Anathoth, Tekoa, Jericho, 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea, as well as numerous sites of recent excava- 
tions. After the three weeks in Jerusalem there will be a tour in Samaria 
and Galilee, followed perhaps by a tour in Syria, if the membership of the 
School is sufficiently large to warrant it. 

The course of the Summer School is arranged so as to be of use to all 
persons interested in the Bible, Christians and Jews, scholars and non- 
scholars. No special training is required. In the past this course has 
been attended by Christians of every denomination, including professors 
of Bible, theological and other students, ministers, missionaries, and 
interested laymen. 

There is a fee of $25.00 for the course, which is, however, remitted 
to all persons who were regularly connected with one of the fifty-three 
supporting institutions during the previous year. The members of the 
Summer School will be accommodated in the new building of the School 
on Saladin Street, in the educational center of Jerusalem. The hostel is 
provided with running water and electricity. The charge, which includes 
complete board and laundry, will be $2.50 a day. Being situated about 
2500 feet above sea-level, Jerusalem is cool in summer. The cost of the 
excursions and tours will be kept at the lowest possible figure consistent 
with comfort. Travel has become very much easier of late, and no one 
will find any difficulty in arranging the trip to Palestine with the help 
of the American Express, or Thomas Cook and Son. Numerous travel 
agencies, such as the Bureau of University Travel, Newton, Mass., and 
the Temple Tours, 477-A Park Square Building, Boston, Mass., may 
also be found convenient. There is now direct passenger service between 
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America and Palestine by the Fabre Line and the new Byron Line, both 
of which stop at numerous Mediterranean ports en route. The cost of a 
summer tour, including the Summer School in Palestine. varies from 
$500.00 to $1,200.00, as generally made by members of the School, though 
some have made it for even less. Information of the School may be 
secured from George A. Barton, N. E. corner 43rd and Spruce Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., while the Director of the School will be glad to furnish 
any information desired. 
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American Schools of Oriental Research 
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American Schools of Oriental Research 
PUBLICATIONS 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 


Issued quarterly and sent to all contributors and subscribers of $1.00 
and upward. Application for copies is to be made to Pror. Mary 
I. Hussry, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


THE ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 


Sent to all contributors of $10.00 and upward. 

Publisher, YALE University Press, New Haven, Conn. 

VoutumeE I, edited by C. C. Torrey, 1920, $3.50. 

VotumE II-III, edited by W. J. Mouton, 1923, $5.00. 

VotumE IV, edited by B. W. Bacon (containing “ Excavations and 
Results at Tell-el-Ful,’”’ by W. F. ALBRIGHT), 1924, $5.00. 

VotumE V, edited by B. W. Bacon, 1925, $5.00. 

VotumE VI, edited by B. W. Bacon, 1926, $5.00. 

VotumeE VII, edited by H. J. CapBury, 1927, $5.00. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL. 


Texts—‘“ Joint EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ Museum aT Nuzi.”’ 
By E. Curera, Publisher, Paut GruTHNER, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, 


France. 
VoutvumeE I, Inheritance Texts, 1927, 200 fr. = $8.00. 


THE FUND FOR BIBLICAL AND ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


Osjecr. The purpose of this Fund is to aid in the maintenance of the American Schools of Archeology 
in Jerusalem and Mesopotamia and to enable these schools to carry on excavations and researches in 
Bible lands. 

Donors. Donors to the Fund are divided into four classes: Life Members, who contribute $1000 to the 
Fund at one time; Patrons, who contribute $100 a year; Contributors, who give $25 a year; and 
Subscribers, who give $10 a year. Patrons become ex-officio members of the Managing Committee of 
the Schools. All donors receive copies of the BULLETIN and ANNUAL published by the Schools. 

Officers of the Fund are the President; the Secretary-Treasurer, and the Associate Secretary of the Schools; 
Pror. Mary I. Hussey, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., and Rev. Ropert O. Keviy, 
Box 25, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Field Secretaries. 
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